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ARISTOTLE AS A CORRECTIVE IN PRESENT 
THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT 



GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON 
St. Louis, Missouri 



In the great stream of human life, there are many eddies and 
surface currents; there are fashions in thought, transient phases 
of religious feeling, and rises and falls in the world's appreciation 
of the higher values. Just now, says Eucken, "the waters of the 
surface are all against religion. But the undercurrent of man's 
soul is all in its favor." Like all competent students of the history 
of philosophy, he realizes that "what everybody is saying" is 
seldom the verdict of the sober sense of mankind. As with religion, 
so it is with theology. The statement is frequently made that it 
is dying, that it is no longer one of the great human interests, and 
that its place is to be taken by science, ethics, or social service. 
The earnest people who say these things, however, are merely 
generalizing from their present mood, while those whose studies 
of human nature and history give weight to their judgments hold 
a very different view. The fact is that theology is growing and that 
interest in it will increase as more and more men reach the stage 
of development at which they begin to feel the need of an intel- 
lectual life. 

It is easy to demonstrate this fact. In the large life of humanity, 
as in that of the individual, certain of the principal stages are 
fairly made out. We know that life in its beginnings is chiefly 
instinctive and impulsive, but that, as it advances, it inevitably 
becomes reflective. Developed men continue to have the primitive 
experiences, but they also feel the need of understanding them. 
That is, philosophy becomes inevitable, for philosophy is only 
life becoming self-conscious, reflective ; it is life reaching its thought- 
ful stage. And it is not only inevitable, but necessary, if progress 
is to continue. The greater part of human progress has been the 
work of nature, and man has understood it only after the event. 
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But it is quite clear that we are henceforth to co-operate in, even 
if we do not entirely direct, our own evolution. Our race has been 
pushed up; we now are reaching a stage at which we begin to realize 
that if we are to rise higher, we must climb up. But this cannot 
be done unless we become philosophical, unless we reflect upon our 
lives and become in some measure able to understand and criticize 
them. Sir Henry Jones has concisely stated this truth as follows : 

This task of self-contemplation and self-comprehension is not one which 
man can take up or let alone as it best pleases himself. It is a necessity which 
chooses, and is not chosen. At a certain stage of the evolution of man's rational 
nature, reflection arises inevitably. It becomes the urgent condition of further 
development. The future can be faced only in the light of the past which only 
reflection recovers; and the individual, or a nation, can achieve a new triumph 
only if it has learned the lesson of its own deeds. Reflection must succeed 
action and set free its meaning, if better action is to follow. 

This is true, for example, of political life. Political and social 
institutions have not, for the most part, been deliberate construc- 
tions, but are, as Plato says in the Laws, the products of time and 
natural process. Instinct, habit, custom, and war have slowly 
shaped the social structures that have come to us from the past. 
For a long time, they seemed to men matters of course; they were 
simply accepted and conformed to. But there comes a time when 
reflective thought, which is simply life seeking to understand itself, 
life criticizing itself, awakens, and men try to arrive at clear ideas 
of the nature and purpose of the state ; that is, they produce political 
science and philosophy. And having begun to think upon this 
subject, it is necessary that they learn to think effectively. For 
the process of life is irreversible. Having reached the reflective 
stage, it is impossible that instinct and habit should ever again 
suffice. The former times of social and political ignorance the 
God of evolution winked at, but now that we have undertaken the 
direction of our own lives, a sound political philosophy has become 
absolutely necessary. For our safety and further progress, it is 
essential that we shall be able to look down the long lines of the 
world's growth, that we understand what o'clock it now is in 
civilization's great day, and so gain that wisdom which is knowing 
what to do next. 
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Aesthetic activities are no exception to this general law. The 
sense of beauty is innate, and the disposition to create beautiful 
things is a part of our natural endowment. Artists as a class are 
notoriously unphilosophical. The masterpieces which they from 
time to time produce are not the result of a slavish following of 
rules. They have, we say, intuitions, inspirations, visions of the 
perfect. Nevertheless, the great artists must be masters of tech- 
nique, and there are canons of beauty which must be regarded. 
And as a people advances in culture, it inevitably reflects upon 
its art and upon the artistic creations of its predecessors and 
contemporaries. A philosophy of art thus results which in turn 
becomes an important factor in the aesthetic life of a people. It is 
indispensable for the education of the general public, for the 
development of a true taste, and for the instruction of those who 
choose an artistic career. 

The religious life also is at first unreflective. Although impli- 
citly rational, its origin is not due to reasoning. Men believe long 
before they begin to think about their beliefs. Still, life is one, and 
in its religious as in its other aspects is subject to that law of develop- 
ment by which it eventually reaches a thoughtful stage. And 
when self-conscious reason, whose function is to examine, criticize, 
and introduce consistency and order into the unreflective products 
of mental life, is directed to religious experience, the result is 
philosophy, only in this case it is called theology. 

It is true, of course, that just as there are some who care for 
neither music nor aesthetics and others who are not interested 
either in pictures or a theory of art, and others still who neither 
perform their political duties nor think about them, so there are 
people who have no religious life worth speaking of and who con- 
sequently regard as unmeaning and useless a theology which 
results from the attempt to give that life a rational form. There 
is a still greater number of people whose instinctive endowment is 
complete, but who are yet in the early pre-refiective stages of 
development. Those who depreciate the value of theology and 
who say that it is passing away are found to belong in one of these 
two groups, or else in a third class of more highly developed people 
who have a genuine religious life but who, in rejecting a particular 
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theology, generalize from their impatient mood and leap to the 
conclusion that all theology is obsolete. 

Theology in this sense, as the reflective reproduction and 
explanation of the religious life, will perish only when one of two 
things happens: when there dies out of human nature that which 
builds the temples, sings the psalms, writes the noblest poetry, 
creates the most splendid music, paints the pictures that we go 
half-way around the world to see, and expresses itself in saintly 
lives and heroic deaths ; or when, more improbable still, the religious 
life ceases to be subject to the law of growth by which it inevitably 
advances from the instinctive to the self-conscious and rational 
stage. In the light of these considerations, the denunciations of 
theology in the interest of emotionalism, ethics, charity, or social 
work may easily be estimated at their true worth. By the law of 
its nature, religion is always on the way to become a theology, 
for instinctive faith is "simply the first grasp of the soul at truth 
and leads on necessarily to the more adequate comprehension and 
appreciation of it." 

A different view, one that at first appears to be incommensurable 
with this, is defended by the French philosopher Bergson. Accord- 
ing to him, "the cardinal error which, from Aristotle onward, has 
vitiated most of the philosophies of nature, is to see in vegetative, 
instinctive, and rational life three successive degrees of the develop- 
ment of one and the same tendency, whereas they are three diver- 
gent directions of an activity that has split up as it grew. The 
difference between them is not a difference of intensity, nor, more 
generally, of degree, but of kind." With regard to this, we may 
say that such a view cannot be properly estimated in advance of 
the critical examination it is now undergoing; but in justice to 
Bergson we ought not to overlook the fact that he himself explicitly 
states that for the sake of clearness he is drawing the distinction 
too sharp, that qualifications will have to be made afterward and 
the outlines softened, that in fact "all concrete instinct is mingled 
with intelligence, as all real intelligence is penetrated by instinct." 
Moreover, Bergson says that while we cannot think our way to 
reality, while we cannot get from concepts to things, we can pass 
from the intuition, which "adopts the very life of things," to their 
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analysis and conceptual statement. He also declares that "intui- 
tion should break itself up into concepts," as there is no other way 
by which it can be put to the proof, made the object of discourse, 
and transmitted to other men. A clear, rational statement must, 
therefore, in any event be given to intuitively perceived religious truth. 
For Bergson this means that it is necessary to state the product of 
one mental faculty in terms of another, while the prevailing view 
is that the difference between faith and theology is one of degree of 
development, i.e., between the implicitly and the explicitly rational. 

It is, then, the consensus of the competent that it is the nature 
of life to go on, and that there comes a time when it cannot advance 
farther without becoming self-conscious, thoughtful, and critical, 
when philosophy becomes a factor in human progress. Now, 
although thought leads to the highest joys, to the beatific vision 
of great truths, it is in its beginnings more or less toilsome, and 
sometimes apparently destructive rather than helpful to the feeling 
life. It is not strange, therefore, that some should regret their 
maturity and look back to the simple faith of their childhood as 
to a lost Eden. The regret, however, is as foolish as it is vain. 
Having become men, we must accept the thoughts and responsi- 
bilities of men and be satisfied with the compensations which 
development brings. There is no permanent refuge in pragmatic 
substitutes for clear and consistent thinking, nor does the volun- 
taristic psychology now in vogue, although it rightly emphasizes 
some neglected elements in human nature, dispense us from the 
necessity of rationalizing our lives. 

Fortunately for us, we are the inheritors of a complex tradition, 
and can observe the working of the same laws in the religious 
development of our spiritual ancestors, both Hebrew and Greek. 
In both cases we see how the naive faith of a rude people was 
examined by them as they grew in thoughtfulness and reflective 
power, and in both cases came by natural process to an ethical 
monotheism. What the great prophets of the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.C. did for Israel was accomplished for Greece by her 
poets and philosophers. And since all that was characteristic of 
the Greek spirit reached perhaps its most complete and articulate 
expression in Aristotle, it is pertinent to inquire whether there is 
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anything permanent, vital, and significant for modern men in his 
theology. I believe that, in spite of certain difficulties in his 
thought which the commentators are not able to resolve, he saw 
with perfect clearness some truths which we can never afford to 
forget and which are disparaged or ignored in much of the theo- 
logical thinking of the present day. He is, indeed, needed as a 
corrective and a guide by much modern thought which is earnest 
and vital but which seems to have lost its way. Important above 
all was his perception that the God of worship is an ideal and that 
this ideal is not merely subjective and irrelevant but natural and 
with a basis in the nature of things; in short, that there is ideality 
in the world, that life is tendency and that God is its goal. 

Exalted and beautiful as is the Aristotelian conception of God, 
it is for modern men too purely intellectual, and it seems to them 
defective from its failure to include the ideals of love and service. 
It was, however, the natural ideal of a people of intellectual tem- 
perament, of those who could say with Plato, "For what should 
a man live if not for the pleasures of discourse ?" For them the 
perfect life was "reason in operation." They approximated this 
in their best moments, and Aristotle expressed their profound sense 
of the blessedness of the brief experiences of the beatific vision of 
new truth when he said that " God is always in that good state in 
which we sometimes are." To us, whose ancestors were bar- 
barians when these words were written, these experiences are not 
altogether unknown. Sometimes when we have long been gather- 
ing and comparing data, and have pondered over our problems, 
there comes a moment of vision when what was chaos becomes 
order, when new relations are seen, when thought is unified by a 
perception of the interconnection of things, when as a consequence 
of the attendant emotion the eyes fill with tears and the trembling 
fingers refuse to write. At such times there is a brief fruition of 
that desire which Eucken declares to be the strongest motive in 
the pursuit of truth, namely, that of getting "beyond the small 
and narrow circle of the merely human and gaining full participa- 
tion in the fife of things, in the breadth and truth of the universe." 
This is a taste of that divine life which, in Aristotle's phrase, is 
" the actuality of thought," of that which is " thought in the fullest 
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sense and which deals with what is best in the fullest sense." Those 
who have had such experiences will easily understand the great 
page in Book xii of the Metaphysics and the equally famous passage 
of the Ethics in which Aristotle states his conception of God; those 
who have not will find it useless to consult the commentators. 
The God of Aristotle is the God of all thinkers, of those who have 
felt the blessedness of a life of ever-widening intellectual horizons 
and of deepening insight. 

The reason why this ideal is attractive to but a relatively small 
portion of our people is partly to our credit and partly to our 
discredit. We are utilitarians in our mental life, using our minds 
as instruments for the acquisition of wealth, power, and social 
position; we are absurdly proud of our limitations, and glory in 
being practical men. The result is that there is little intellectual 
enthusiasm, and but few find delight in the pure act of learning 
and knowing. We do not realize the blessedness of Oempia. The 
Kantian philosophy, which emphasizes duty and persuades us that 
our cognitive ambition to know the truth of things is vain, may be 
in part responsible. Moreover, whatever the intentions of the 
leading pragmatists may have been, the effect of their movement 
is to put a damper on intellectual enthusiasm. The seeker for truth 
knew that it was hard to find, but he believed in its reality and worth 
and pursued it with religious ardor. In the fight of the pragmatist 
conception, however, his enthusiasm seems foolish. Men who 
merely seek results and the ideas that bring them have as little 
reverence for, and joy in, them as the man with the hoe has in his 
implement. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
Aristotelian ideal of the blessed life, at once human and divine, is 
too thin, since it is only one element in our conception of the per- 
fect. The modern ideal is composite, and an essential part of it 
is the passion for righteousness and for service to our race, the 
spirit which longs to spend and be spent for others, which is our 
legacy from the Christian ages. But if these ideals are fused, if 
there is a blending of the Greek and Christian dreams of perfection, 
the result is the God of the more developed men of the modern 
time. 

So far all is clear, but we now approach a phase of the subject 
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about which there is much confusion, and at which a few distinc- 
tions ought to be of the greatest service. Our God is the composite 
and ever-advancing ideal of perfection which lures us on. We can- 
not help worshiping and we can worship nothing less. Those who 
are now giving the name of God to subhuman forms of being, to 
some crude world-urge, are rendering humanity a disservice. We 
may admit the vastness of a nebula, but we can worship only the 
ideals of a perfect life. If there be, as some assert, a blind, stupid, 
wicked will at the heart of the world, or a cosmical force that is 
groping its way, we may contemplate it with interest or pity, but 
to worship it would be degrading. Some of our modern thinkers 
are really pre-Aristotelian, and are moving with surface currents 
backward rather than with the onward tide of humanity's thought 
and life. 

The "Democratic Conception of God," as set forth in the latest 
Hibbert Journal by Dr. Overstreet, seems, if one may be permitted 
to use the expression, to be merely a hypostasis of the impatience 
of superiority which characterizes the insurgent part of our modern 
population. "It is," he says, "the figure of myriad lives, and yet 
of one vast group life in ceaseless activity. There is no place in the 
figure for an eternally perfect being, and no need; no need, for the 
vast society by its own inherent mass dialectic of struggle and 
adaptation, of co-operation and conflict, is working out its own 
destiny; no place, for the society, democratic from end to end, 
can brook no such radical class distinctions as that between a 
supreme being favored with eternal and absolute perfection and the 
mass of beings doomed to the lower ways of imperfect struggle." 

Undoubtedly, this is the temper of some people; it is that of 
those whose conception of democracy is to level down, who forget 
that democracy means just the best chance for every man to 
become an aristocrat. How much deeper and truer was Aristotle's 
view ! An upward striving in all realms, becoming in man conscious 
aspiration toward the ideal; worship, adoration, longing for the 
perfect life being more and more the great factor in human progress. 
So much he clearly perceived more than twenty-two centuries ago. 
That certain sections of the people just beginning to think for 
themselves are in revolt against the traditions which they will 
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later learn to appreciate is natural, but it is highly remarkable 
that educated men should consider seriously these pre-Aristotelian 
substitutes for God. There is another confusion in modern theo- 
logical thought which a study of Aristotle should have helped us 
past. There are those who, like Moncure Conway, realize that the 
only God whose worship is moral and uplifting is that of an ideal 
at once human and divine, but insist that he is only that and 
that we must give up all thought of a dynamic deity. The ideal 
into whose image our adoring longing transforms us has, they say, 
nothing to do with the Infinite and Eternal Energy. So they 
counsel us to press forward to our natural goals and to cease to 
look for any ideal element in the machinery of nature. In such a 
conclusion, however, it is impossible to rest, and although Aristotle 
did not attain to perfect clearness in his thinking about the relation 
of God, who lures the world upward as the beloved draws the lover, 
and the aspiring tendencies in nature of which he is the goal, the 
great master did not admit a dislocation between reality and the 
ideal. Nor can we. For this would be to separate the two sides 
of our life which we most need to bring together. Unless our 
ideals have their basis in nature, they are neither pertinent nor 
relevant. And when we examine them closely, nothing is clearer 
than that they are constitutional, for they are the expression of 
goals toward which actually present tendencies are striving. They 
are anticipations in imagination of higher stages of development. 
Ideals are not aliens in the world; they are, in fact, only what the 
present actual is on its way to be. Ideality is in the actual world, 
since ideals are the goals of concrete tendencies. 

In the case of human life this is absolutely indisputable. Our 
development is determined by our ideals and these spring out of 
our constitution. Since, whether we have or have not a creed, 
we are always worshipers becoming like what we worship, it is 
literally true of human life that it rests upon ideal foundations. Aris- 
totle appears to have generalized this thought, for he says that the 
whole universe is suspended from the ideal. Nature for him was 
a hierarchy in which there was a constant conversion of matter into 
form, a breaking of the primeval substratum out into life, into higher 
and higher ideal formations. Every ideal has a natural basis and 
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all that is natural is capable of an ideal development. Matter, 
as he quaintly says, has a desire (opeyerai) for God, who is there- 
fore the goal of all the activity of the world. God is what nature 
potentially is, what nature forever desires to be. Nature is a realm 
of aspiration, of tendencies toward a divine ideal, and God acts 
upon it as the beloved moves the lover (luvei ok ipm/ievov). 

Language such as this, it will be admitted, is appropriate when 
speaking of human life, but when subhuman life and physical 
forces are in question it will to many seem to carry a suggestion 
of magic. And, of course, the physicist as physicist must rely 
upon physical principles for his explanations, and not attempt to 
mix mechanics with teleology. When, however, we turn from the 
problems of an artificially isolated group of phenomena, and as 
philosophers and religious thinkers endeavor to comprehend what 
is implied in our accepted biological and general scientific principles, 
I do not see how we can escape some such view as Aristotle held, 
magnificent and sublimely speculative as it is. For if we are 
thoroughgoing evolutionists, if man is not an alien but a child of the 
great process, and if we remember that reality in man aspires, we 
are driven to some interesting conclusions. Our higher human 
fife is but a continuation of prenatal evolution and of subhuman 
evolution. Life in all stages is tendency, and in its higher phases 
it becomes conscious tendency, that is, aspiration. Worship of a 
dream of perfection seems to be the natural and inevitable result 
of organic tendencies become conscious. There is thus a profound 
significance in Herbert Spencer's saying that the "power which 
manifests itself in consciousness is but a differently conditioned 
form of the power which manifests itself beyond consciousness." 
In spite, then, of the apparent moral indifference of nature and of 
the facts upon which Professor Huxley based his Romanes lecture, 
there is no way of escape from the conception of reality as a process 
whose goal is the perfect. Such a view is implicit in modern natural- 
ism. We are of the stuff of which the world is made, and in our- 
selves only do we get an inside view of things. And since the 
essence of human nature seems to be a tendency, a striving toward 
moral ideals, there is but one logical conclusion as to the nature 
of that great nature which is one with our own. 

This does not mean that all our difficulties are solved. Much 
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work is yet to be done in theology. Long ago along two lines of 
development men attained to an ethical monotheism. "This 
process of evolution," says Professor John Watson, "was not dic- 
tated by any a priori conception imposed upon the facts from 
without, but was the natural result of the free operation of the 
striving of man after a satisfactory view of life." But this ancient 
thought was defective in that God was conceived of mainly as 
transcendent, outside of, and apart from, the universe. The com- 
plemental truth that God is also immanent in the world's life and 
in human consciousness was intuitively seen at least as early as the 
date of the composition of the Fourth Gospel which announced 
that God is spirit, a thesis which Hegel labored to set forth in 
philosophic terms. Like Aristotle in the Metaphysics, we affirm 
both the transcendency and the immanency of God; still the 
discussions of today betray the fact that in many minds the two 
ideas are rather juxtaposed than organically united. The great 
Greek theologian could not clearly make out the relation between 
the vow 7ra0T)Tiico<i and the "oO? itoi^tiko^, and there is a similar 
schism in much modern thinking between the God who is the ideal 
goal of our lives and the Infinite and Eternal Energy. 

But one vitally important truth remains clear. Even when our 
theologians have clarified our conceptions and have made forever- 
more inexcusable the confusion of the Huxleian Romanes lecture, 
by showing how the great name of God may justly be applied to the 
power in the world-process and also to the ideal toward which its 
tendencies point, it is solely with the latter aspect of the divine 
nature that worship is concerned. We shall, indeed, continue to 
rejoice in such magnificent religious poetry as the One Hundred 
and Fourth Psalm, to whose author the light is the garment of God, 
the heavens are curtains which he stretches out, the clouds are his 
chariot, and he walketh on the wings of the wind. God is the God 
of the things that are, and he rejoiceth in all his works. We may 
be audacious enough soberly to believe that Wordsworth was 
reporting something more than a fancy when he wrote the famous 
lines beginning: 

And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts. 
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We may believe that he was acting not in the capacity of an aesthete, 

but of a seer, when he said : 

To every natural form, rock, fruits or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the high way, 
I gave a moral life. I saw them feel 
Or linked them to some feeling: the great mass 
Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 
That I beheld respired with inward meaning. 

One fairly gasps at what follows if we take Wordsworth seriously, 
for it means that he had an intuition of the cosmical life which the 
philosophers are seeking reflectively to establish. But even so, 
our worship in the sense of unreserved admiration can be given only 
to the ideal of human perfection. Aristotle was perfectly clear 
about this. Being men, he said, our business is to live as men and 
perfect our own type. If that which is human in us could attain 
to the blessedness of self-realization, we should enjoy a divine life, 
one which we indeed approximate in certain rare moments of beatific 
vision. And since the desire for this is constitutional, a divine unrest 
will forever prevent us from being satisfied with anything less. 

When, therefore, confused thinkers apply the name God to that 
which is beneath us, to the blind will of Schopenhauer, to the cos- 
mical elan of Bergson, or to the energy of a nebula, we may reply 
that there is a sense in which such use of terms is legitimate, pro- 
vided we remember that, being men, we cannot worship the sub- 
human stages of the process out of which we have sprung, and that 
the only reverence "which is not degrading is reverence for personal 
ideals. The processes of nature, such as "natural selection," 
are not models for our imitation. As Aristotle said, it is the good 
man who is the rule or standard of the good in each particular 
instance, or, in Christian terms, it is the Christ ideal, the conception 
of the perfect man. It is legitimate to conceive of God as both 
goodness and power; nevertheless, it is only the goodness that we 
can worship, not the power. Aristotle perceived clearly the ideality 
of the world, and he has also told us, what it is a matter of moral 
life and death for us not to forget, that in the vast hierarchy of 
nature, man occupies the highest rank, and that if he is to realize 
the human ideal, he must look, not down at the undeveloped 
potencies beneath him, but up to God who is the realized perfec- 
tion for which he cannot but strive. 



